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THE LATE 


MR. EMERY. 


“Tlo d his humour mightily, it ¥ yas 
only a little rough, he wanted a li le poll 


‘* With steady face, andl sober, humourous mien 
He trod the outlines of the comic scene, 
The very man, in look, in voice, in air, 


And tho’ upon the stage appeared no player.” 
LLoyD 


‘ ene 


Of all the actors of the present day none had a higher or 

amore legitimate reputation than Mr. Emery; and in the 

' particular walk of the drama which he had selected he stood 

as unrivalled as Cooke, KEMBLF, or KEAN; indeed we think 

it more than probable that we shall see many persons well 
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qualified to sustain the highest rank in the tragic drama, 
before we meet with an individual exhibiting that depth of 
feeling and that comic humour which were combined in this 
truly eminent actor, whose death has left a blank in the 
dramatis persone of the stage. , 

The lives of Theatrical men of any notoriety, are for the 
most part, rich in whim, abundant in incident, and replete 
with those vicissitudes which interest the fire-side peruser of 
** the hair-breadth ’scapes” through which more adventur- 
ous or less fortunatel€pntemporaries have been compelled 
to pursue their career. But this was not the case with the 
lamented subject of this memoir. His private conduct was 
characterized by a mild equability and steady unobtrusive- 
ness, which, while they harmonized with the truly English 
tone of his external appearance exempted him from the ca- 
pacity of supplying that picturesque chiaro obscuro of adven- 
ture, which, however desirable to the biographical portrait 
painter, is far from enviable as desiderata to the individual, 
and least of all in that individual's capacity as a-son, or fa- 
ther, or husband. 

Mr. Joun Emery, was entirely the artificer of the re- 
spectable rank he attained in private life, and of his reputa- 
tion as an actor. It bas been erroneously surmised that he 
was a Yorkshireman, but in point of fact he was born at 
Sunderland, in the County of Durham, December 22, 1777. 
He received the first fudiments of his education at Eccles- 
field, in the West Riding of Yorkshire; to this accidental 
circumstance he is indebted for much of his present popu- 
larity. The country stage dialect had been usually that of 
Somersetshire ; early habits and connection and his engage- 
ment with TaTE WILKINSON made him a complete master 
of the phraseology, tone and manners of the Yorkshire 
Clown, and he introduced them on the stage with a naivétte 
80 inimitable and an effect so irresistibly ludicrous, as to 
establish himself with the public as one of their most dis- 

‘ tinguished favorites. Very early in life he discovered 4 
predilection for music and drawing, and was such a profi- 
cient on the violin that at the age of twelve he was able to 
take his seat in the band at the Brighton Theatre, and the 
efforts of his pencil have been considered as evinging mom 
than ordinary talent. However, aspiring to the stage. hei 
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abandoned the violin for the notes of dramatic applause, 
and stepping from the orchestra to the boards threw away 
the cremona, and put on the sock. Crazy, in “ Peeping 
Tom,” and Pendragon, in ‘* Which is the man?” were his 
first characters, and having been equally successful in other 
companies with respect to fame, not emolument, he was en- 
gaged by the York manager, who spoke of him, as Ma- 
THEWS relates, as a ‘‘ great actor.” Here, though only 
fifteen years of age, hé acquired so much reputation in bis 
successful ithitations of the debilities of o/d age, and was so 
much a favorite on this circuit, that, when Mr. a lett 
Covent Garden, in 1797, he was invited by Mr. Harris tu 
succeed him; and, althowgh only in his twentieth year, was 
engaged by him for three years at an eligible salary. He 
made his first appearance at that theatre on the lst of Sep- 
tember, 1798, as Frank Oatland, in ‘‘ 4 Cure for the Heart 
Ache,” and Lovegold, in ** The Miser.” Mr. H. found no 
canse to regret the contract he had made. Emery exceed- 
ed the expectations raised by his provincial popularity; for 
he sustained two personifications apparently incompatible, 
with almost equal nature and effect. He was not the per- 
former but the character. That plain palpable simplicity of 
nature which CoLLey CisBeRr has so highly panegyrised in 
Nokes, the Comedian strongly characterized the acting of 
Emery. There was an ineffable ease, yet strength of de- 
scription, that rendered his personification of rustic charac- 
ters singularly great; the auditor did not see a man labour- 
ing to be whimsical in the habiliments of a countryman, 
but a simple creature, whose looks, manner of speaking, 
and actions accorded so naturally with each other, that the 
spectator was led to believe the person on the stage was the 
very character he represented. It was in the general habits 
of rustics, personal, moral, and intellectual, that Mr. E. 
displayed his decided and great originality. His Frank 
Oatland was his chief fame; it was not an imitation, but an 
enactment; not art, but life. Here he at once displayed his 
perfect knowledge of country habits, feelings, and map 
ners; and here his vernacular dialect, which sometimes 
militated against his perfection in other points, gave him a 
decided superiority ovér his histrionic contemporaries. To 
protuce all the examples of his ability would be to write a 
K 2 
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list of all his rustic characters, for we do not know one in 


which he was not altogether excellent, and almost perfect. | 


EmeEry’s class of rustics may be divided into three parts; 
the serious, the comic, and the tragi-comic: and the three 
admirable examples which may be produced of this variety, 
will suffice for a multitude of monotonous ones. Of that ex- 
pression, which diverts with its manner while it raises a 
serious impression with its sentiments, and which is there- 
fore so difficult in its complication, Emery exhibited a 
powerful instance in the the character of Farmer Ashfield, 
in *‘ Speed the Plough.” 

Inferior actors indulge their want of discrimination in te- 
presenting every countryman as a lounging, vulgar boor, 
for, as they catch externals only, they are obliged to exag- 
_ gerate them, in order to supply their deficiency of a more 

thorough imitation. Mr. E. understood all the gradations 
of rusticity ; his 4shfield, though it occasionally raised our 
mirth by its familiarity and its want of town manners, was 
manly, and attractive of respect; like the master of a fa- 
mily, he appeared always attentive to the concerns of those 
about him, and never broke out of his natural cares and 
employments to amuse his audience, at the expense of for- 
getting his character. In an actor who excels chiefly in 
gross rusticity, this refinement might have well set bounds 
both to his own expectation of variety, and to that of his 
audience ; but the play called the ‘‘ School of Reform” gave 
new light to his genius, and in the character of the rustic 
villain, 7y4e, he astonished the town by a display of feel- 
ing and passion, almost amounting to the most thrilling 
tragedy. His performance in this play we must call tragi- 
comic, not because he displayed that amalgamation of the 
humorous and serious which the word might seem now to 
imply, but because, as its ancient meaning signified, he ex- 
celled in alternate scenes of tragedy and comedy. Every 
tragic effect, however, short as it may be, which is possi- 
ble to be produced from a vulgar character, he certainly 
produced from this. 7 ye is a villanous rustic, who has 
not sufficient strength of mind to shake off his depraved 
habits, though he is occasionally agonized by the tortures 
of conscience. It was in the scene where he described the 
agony of his old father, as he stood upon the beach to wit- 
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ness-his son's transportation, that he surprised us with this’ 
tragic originality. His description of tlieir last adieu, of his- 
parent kneeling to bless him just as tlie vesseliwas mnoving, 
of his own despair, the blood that seemed to burst from his‘ 
eyes, and his fail of senselessness to the ground, were‘given 
with so unexpected an elevation of manner, so wild an air 
of wretchedness, and with actions of such pitiable self-ab~ 
horrence, that, in spite of his country dialect, which he still 
naturally preserved, and the utter vulgarity of his personak 
appearance, the andience were electrified for a moment with 
the truest terror and pity. His haggard demeanour, and the 
wild outcry of his despair, live before us at the present mo- 
ment. In this class may also be placed his performance of 
Caliban. he humour of this character (though there are 
many persdéns to whom this monster.appears too much per- 
secuted and too revengeful.to be at all humorous) must rise 
from his roughness of manners, and his infinite awe at the 
divinity of the sailor who made him drunk ; and this rough- 
ness as well as awe Mr. E. most inimitably displayed, par- 
ticularly in the vehement manner and high voice with 
which he cursed Prospero, and thoughtful lowness of tone 
softened from its usual hoarse brutality with which he wor- 
shipped his new deity. Mr. E. notwithstanding the coarse- 
ness of style necessary to the parts he performed, was a 
truly poetical actor, and in all the varieties of his poet’s 
flight kept by his side with the quickest observation. In 
this character he again approached to terrific tragedy when 
he described the various tortures inflicted on him by the 
magician, and the surrounding snakes that ‘‘ stare and hiss 
him into madness.” This idea, which is truly the ‘‘ fine 
frenzy” of the poet, and hovers on that verge of fancy be- 
a which it is a pain even for poetry to venture, was 

rought before the spectators with all the loathing and vio- 
lence of desperate wretchedness; the monster, hugged and 
shrunk into himself, grew louder and shuddered more and 
more as he proceeded, and when he pictured the torment 
that almost turned his brain, glared with his eyes, and 
gnashed his teeth with an impatient impotence of revenge. 
His Giles in the ‘* Miller's Maid” is also entitled to a high 
rank in this class. ? 

Of his comic delineations we can but spare room to men- 

K3 
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tion a few of the names:—these were principally—his 
John Lump in the “‘ Review ;’”’ his-Sam in ‘* Raising the 
Wind ;” his Dan in “ John Bull ;” and Stephen Harrowby 
in the ‘* Poor Gentleman.” We might enumerate his other 
characters in more recent plays, but these did not exhibit 
him in any new point of view, and were often beneath his 
talents, with the exception, perhaps, of Dandie Dinmont, 
to the excellence of which the opera of ‘* Guy Alannering” 
owed much of its success. 

Mr. Emery, more than almost any on the stage, dis- 
played a discriminative minuteness and variety of expres~ 
sion, and excelled at once in the habits and the passions of 
the country. In proportion as an actor can pierce beyond 
externals into the human heart, so is he great in his profes- 
sion. The actor of habits is a gardener who raises elegant 
flowers, and distributes gaudy parterres, but knows nothing 
beyond the surface of the earth. The actor of passions is @ 
miner who digs into the depth and darkness of the creation, 
and brings to light its most hidden and valuable stores. 
Such was Mr. Emery. 

To his duty in his profession Mr. E. was ever strictly at- 
tentive ; so much so, that when dining in public, or in the 
society of his friends, and the time drew near which requir- 
ed his attendance at the theatre, his watch was invariably 
placed upon the table; and he was never known, during 
the whole course of his engagement at Covent Garden, to 
disappeint the public but once—and that was from the cir- 
cumstance of the accouchement of his wife. His natural 
and unsophisticated apology on that occasion to the house 
cannot fail to be very generally remembered. 

This truly excellent performer, who was engaged at the 
Lyceum, was taken ill at the commencement of the season, 
and, after an illness of about three weeks, breathed his last 
on Thursday morning, the 25th of July, leaving a wife, 
seven children, and an aged father and mother, destitute of 
every thing but a strong claim on the public benevolence, 
which, we are truly happy to say, has not been appealed to 
in vain. His remains were interred on the Thursday follow- 
ing, in the vault of St. Andrew’s, Hoiborn. 

We cannot, perhaps, better close our sketch of this Wi- 
K1E of actors, now ‘* hearsed in death,” than by the follow- 
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ing beautiful tribute to his talents, by the author of a work 
lately published, called ‘* Theatrical Portraits.” 


‘¢ Th’ unpolish’d diamond is truly known 
By those who prize not outward show alone ; 
Who judge not at a glance, but wisely deem 
That darkest clouds may hide the brightest beam. 
Who gaze thro’ nature’s rude and rugged dress, 
And view her charms of half-veil’d loveliness : 
To these I speak, who, by research, can find 
In formis rudibus, the noble mind ; 
And think, with me, that nuts with rough externals, 
Oft-times contain the most delicious kernels, 


“* But, soft! methinks l’m wandering from my sphere,— 
So, come my hearty, ‘ York, you’re wanted here.’ 
Who would suspect, when Emery draws nigh, 
With globe-like visage and a saucer eye, 
That ‘neath that coarse exterior could be 
Such humour, join’d to sensibility ? 
The first, le) CoLMAN’s martial Ploughboy shew, 
Or SHAKSPEARE’s Joby, ‘ Chevalier et Sot ;’ 
Like many a worthy, who has held the rule, 
Whom majesty dubb’d knight, whom nature had dubb'd 
fool. 


“The last, let Tyke, the felon Tye proclaim, 
Harden’d in crime, and lost to virtuous shame. 
There can we trace frail nature in her course, 
From play to crime, from anguish to remorse ; 
Until, at length, Repentance pours her balm 
Upon the wounded heart, and all again is calm. 
Where is the actor, where is one who can 
Enact like thee, the ‘ ancient gentleman.’ (1) 
Who gives up riddles, and wno chaunts a stave, 
Who jests with Hamlet, ant then digs a grave ? 


“ But why recount each jndividual part, 
In which he moves the fang or the heart ? 





(1)‘* Your grave-digger iayour only ancient gentleman.” 
—Hamlet. 
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Why dwell on beauties, clear as daylight’s eye, 

When gazing thro’ the greyly-dappled sky ? 

He ne’er o’ersteps the line that nature draws, 

Nor sinks his judgment to the mob’s applause- 

He strays not thro’ buffoon’ry’s slipp’ry ways, 

But holds the nobler surer road to praise. 

Be ever thus; and let the public tell 

How you’ve ‘ play’d many parts,’ and play’d them well.” 


MR. KEAN. 
[Resumed from Page 63.] 


‘¢ The Drama’s days seem’d almost on the wane, 
When KEAN burst forth, and made them bright again.” 


It was at Dorchester where our hero was performing in 


tragedy, comedy, opera, and pantomime, and was approved 
in all, particularly the last, (for his Harlequin leaps and 


tricks were most extraordinary) when Mr. ARNOLD, (the 
present proprietor of the Lyceum) then stage manager of 
Drury Lane, visited the theatre. Dr. Drury, who had ad- 
mired the growing genius of Kran from avery early period, 
was not unobservant of the progress it was making to per- 
fection. He had seen him perform at Exeter in 1813, (1) 
and was then so struck with his talent, that he wrote ta 
Pascoe GRENFELL, the Member of Parliament, one of the 
Committee, upon the subject, recommending that a trial at 
Drury Lane should be granted him; observing, he was the 
only man able to sustain the declining fortunes of the the- 
atre. That house was at this time in a most deplorable 
condition. The attraction caused during the first season by 
the novelty of the building, :nd some other adventitious 
circumstances, had ceased; Dvwron, JOHNSTONE, Mun- 





(1) On the opening of Drur« Lane theatre, in 1812, he 
applied to the Committee for «n engagement, but was in- 
formed that the establishment was already completed. He 
was therefore compelled for a time to continue his provin- 
cial avocations. 
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DEN, ELLISTON, RAE, LOVEGROVE, BRAHAM, and DicKONs 
had all played to empty benches ; the whole of the novelties 
produced (except the spectacle called ‘‘ I//usion” ) had been 
unsuccessful ; the management was despised, and the house 
was deserted. Mr. GRENFELL immediately consulted with 
Mr. WHITBREAD and the other members, and Mr. ARNOLD 
was dispatched to report on the correctness of Dr. DRURY’s 
judgment. Mr. A. saw him perform Octavian, and after- 
wards the part of Kanko, in the ‘‘ Savages,” founded on 
“La Perouse.”’ Mr. ARNOLD, to the credit of his taste, im- 
mediately formed a most favourable estimate of his powers; 
and was convinced that the assistance of such a man would 
be likely to redeem Drury Lane theatre from the ‘‘ dread 
repose”’ that prevailed through its aisles, and invited him to 
hreak fast with him the next morning ; and (though not ex- 
pressly authorised by the Committee to do so) concluded 
an engagement with him for three years ; for the first of 
which he was to receive eight guineas per week; for the 
second, ten; and for the third twelve. Pleasure, however, 
seldom comes without alloy. On the day that he received 
Mr. ARNOLD’s offer his eldest son died, leaving a blank that 
prosperity itself could never fill. KEAN could not leave 
Dorchester for three weeks, in consequence of the terms 
between him and the manager there ; and the remainder of 
his engagement proved extremely profitable.to the theatre : 
for abont this time the London papers began to describe the 
qualifications of the expected performer, and Dorchester 
wished to send him to town without putting him to the 
trouble of making a character there. He was accordingly 
applauded in every thing he attempted; and regret, which 
would never have been felt but for this glowing anticipation 
of his future fame, was plainly discoverable at his departure. 
On his arrival in town he waited on Mr. ARNOLD, and was 
by him introduced to the Committee, who, it is said, were 
induced, by his appearance, to form so very humble an opi- 
nion of his probable powers, that they severely lectured 
Mr. ARNOLD upon the additional and useless expense with 
which he had rashly burdened the property of the theatre. © 
Still the agreement was signed, and could not be violated ; 
of course, therefore, he had a claim upon the treasury, 
‘which, indeed, was admitted ; but on the second Saturday, 
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to his great surprise, his application was rejected. Upon 
inquiry into the reason of this conduct, he was informed 
that Mr. E.tiston had written to the management, claim- 
ing him as engaged at the Surrey theatre. Previous to his 
engagement at Drury Lane, he had been in treaty with Mr. 
E. for a situation at one of that gentleman’s numerous con- 
cerns. Mr. E. spoke of the possibility of his giving 
as much as £2 per week to a man who could do every 
thing, but wished for a little time to deliberate ere he com- 
pleted so tremendous an engagement. While he hesitated, 
Mr. ARNOLD stepped in; and thus Exiiston saved £2.a- 
week, and lost KEAN. Mr. E.’s letter to the management 
was ‘‘ full of sound and fury, signifying nothing :” and 
upon KEan’s referring to the correspondence that had pass- 
ed between him and the Surrey manager, it appeared that 
nothing definitive had been entered into. He accordingly 
applied to his patron, Dr. Drury, by whose mediation he 
was again received into the service of the Committee, and 
was advertised, by his own desire, for the part of Shyleck, 
in which accordingly he made his first appearance before a 
London audience, on the 26th of January, 1814. His suc- 
cess was immediate and decisive ; and at the conclusion of 
this, his first performance, the audience manifested the 
strongest marks of approbation, by rising in all parts of the 
theatre; and— 


‘¢ With caps, hands, and tongues, 
Applauding him to the clouds.” 


Of his performance of this character a poetical critic ob- 
served thus elegantly :— 


‘* They who have seen him when with vengeance rife, 
He views Antonio, as he whets his knife, 

Must ever feel, when thinking of that part, 

The life-blood stagnate chilly round the heart : 

There was a murderous smile upon his cheek, 

And from his eye some devil seem’d to speak ; 

in triumph there, demoniac like he stood, 

As though his soul could drink his victim’s blood.” 


It may be fairly said he was not the idol of public favour 
till his performance of Richard III., which took place on- 
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the 12th of February. On his first announcement for this 
part it was considered by many as an undertaking bordering 
upon temerity. On the first night he was much afflicted 
with a severe hoarseness, for which Mr. WrouGATON made 
the following apology :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen :—Mr. KEan has for some days 
laboured under a severe cold, which has greatly increased 
this morning. Unwilling to disappoint the public, he will 
endeavour to go through the character, and hopes your 
usual indulgence will be extended to him.” 

Notwithstanding this drawback, Mr. Kean depicted the 
despot in a way so completely nouvedie, and the exhibition 
was in every respect so brilliant, that it at once fixed him 
on the vacant throne of GARRICK, from which seat neither 
the malice of his: enemies, nor even his own follies, have 
been able to displace him fora single moment. (1) Upon 





(1) The following beautiful lines on that occasion, by a 
celebrated author, appeared ina publication of the day,.and 
we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of transcribing 


them in this place. ; 
LINES 


ADDRESSED: TO MR. KEAN. 
On his performance of Richard Il. February 25, 1814. 


"Tis thine to mould the mind which SHaksPEARE drew, 
Tis thine to. sketch his models out to view ; 

’Tis thine to bid the ‘‘ crooked trunk” arise, 

And lift the soul, aspiring, to the skies! 

’Tis thine to teach how vast ambition rose, 

Which, though ensanguin’d, still:obtein’d' applause. 
Tis thine to, paint those schemes and dark designs 
Which Jurk’d in Richard—and conceal’d his crimes.— 
Tis thine to bid aspiring guilt ascend, 

And spurn the slaves who dar’d its deeds defend— 

Tis thine to sketch that daring, restless mind, 

Which fate ordain’d should “‘ snar/ and bite mankind.” 


Bright star of Genins—hail !—pursue thy way ; 
Thy Glo’ster shines with true SHAKSPERIAN ray ! 
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his splendid success in Richard, the Committee cancelled? 
his original articles, and granted him a new engagement) 
for five years, at £16 per week during the first year, £18/ 
the second, and #20 the last three. He certainly well 
merited this ; for though Drury Lane theatre was built to! 
hold about £620 only, he generally brought £700 into the} 
treasury nightly. Numerous presents were made to him by« 
private individuals. Mr. Coutts, in particular, presented? 
him with a valuable watch, and his friendship was courted? 
by many of the first men in the country. For such compa! 
nions, however, he evinced no great predilection; and has 
preferred (it is said) passing his hours in the society of more’, 





Amazing actor !—‘* marvellous proper man!” 
Some fiend directs thee in thy murderous plan.— 
So just thy pause—so eloquent thine eye— 

That e’en Ambition yields a pitying sigh! 

For who, unmov’d, can view thy rapid flight, 
Or, unconcern’d, behold thy subtle might, 
Which, well disguis’d, disarms a woman’s hate, 
And bears thee buoyant—o’er the tide of fate ! 


Conflicting passious, warring in thy breast, 

In wild confusion, scare thee from thy rest,— 

The sleep which seals the “ weary sea-boy’s eyes,” — 
And drowns his cares,—to thee her balm denies ;— 
The ‘* still small voice’—which conscience yet retains, 
Now racks thy soul with hell’s convulsive pains ;— p 
The tyrant starts !|—‘* Have mercy, Heaven !”’—he crieS,” 
But asks in vain forgiveness from the skies.— j 
A moment’s struggle scares the ‘‘ babbling dream,”—* | 
* Its threats are vain;” he boldly tempts the stream. ~ 


‘* But hark! the trumpet sounds to horse! away! 
His soul's in arms, and eager for the fray ;”— 

In proud defiance hurls his crest on high, 

And crimson banners mock the ethereal sky ! 
Imperious Rickard flies from side to side, 

And, as he liv’d, expires in gorv pride! 

Surpassing grandeur marks bis falling hour, 

Where Genius triumphs o’er the conqueror’s pow’r! 
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congenial souls; the O.P. and P.S. and the Coal Hole ap- 
pearing to possess greater charms in his eyes than the libra- 
ries of the learned, or the drawing-rooms of the fair. His 
‘next performance was Hamlet, (on March the 12th) which’ 
excited the greatest interest, not only in the theatrical 
world, but.also in the minds of those who had so often seen 
Mr. KEMBLE and Mr. YounG in the same character. Some 
of his contemporaries, particularly those employed in the 
same theatre, built their hope of his failure in the part upon 
the diminutiveness of his figure; and the grounds upon 
which they contended against him were, that he was not 
“ The glass of fashion, and the mould of form,” 
as described by Ophelia, in the third act. The character of 
Hamlet comprises so many variations of passion, and the 
shades of his feeling are so different from any other charac- 
ter drawn by SHAKSPEARE, that it requires the greatest ef- 
. forts of the most able artist to paint, in a tolerable degree, 
the feelings by which he is actuated, and the spring from 
whence they flow. Added to these, a dignified person is 
almost indispensable, to throw that spirit of grace and ele- 
gance necessary for the representation of a Prince, who is 
called— 
‘* The expectancy and rose of the fair state.” 
However; not dismayed by any allusions that were thrown 
out, Mr. KEAN came forward under all the disadvantages of 
figure’; and, like a dramatic Atlas, with the whole range 
of the drama on his back, in many parts towered far above 
- his long established competitors. Hamlet was followed by 
Othello and Iago, in both of which he became extremely 
popular. And on his first benefit night, (May 25) when he 
played Luke in ‘‘ Riches,” he cleared the unprecedented 
sum of £2000; the usual expenses of the house having 
been remitted, and his admirers having in general: paid 
handsomely for their places: From this time until the pre- 
sent he has retained his strong hold in the public favour; 
and a long round of characters (a list of which is given in 
vol.i. p.7.) sufficiently evince the astonishing versatility 
of his talents. It must not, however, be supposed that his 
success was uniform: Aing John and Coriolanus were, 
perhaps, the worst of his performances; his Shylock, 
Richard III., Othellu, Richard I1., Bertram, Brutus, Lear, 
L 
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and Overreach are certainly the most excellent. The im- : 


pression made by him in the latter part was so great, (1) © be 
that, at the suggestion of Mr. OXBERRY, the members of ~ ee 
the Committee of Management, and most of the Drury — th 
Lane company, (except DowTon) entered into a subscrip- By 


tion to purchase him a golden cup, as a testimonial of their ~ 





(1) Mr. SHERIDAN was so much offended at being ex- 
cluded from any concern in the rebuilding of Drury Lane | 
theatre after the fire, that he made a resolution never to © 
enter it; from which he did not deviate till a few months 
before his death. When KEAN, however, came out, and 
his talents became the universal topic of conversation and 
admiration, Mr.S. was impressed with an eager curiosity 
to see him; yet, faithful to his resolution, he could not be 
prevailed on to witness his dramatic exertions; he would 
see Mr. Kean, but not Richard, Shylock, Othello. One 
day when Mr. KEAN was to perform, he was invited first to 
dine with Mr. SHERIDAN and an intimate friend of his, 
deeply concerned in the theatre, at a neighbouring tavern. 
They sat for two hours, when Mr. Kean was obliged to 
leave the party, and attend to his professional duty; but 
such was the interest excited in Mr. SHERIDAN’s mind by 
this new dramatic meteor, that during the whole time he 
stayed his attention was entirely riveted upon him; he 
studied his every look, his every word, his every gesture, _ 
nor did he drink even a single glass of wine. ‘‘ Mr. KEAN 
(said Mr. SHERIDAN’s friend, in relating the anecdote) may 
boast of what no other man ever could do, of having even 
charmed SHERIDAN’s attention away from his bottle,” 
When KEAN was gone, SHERIDAN said—‘* What salary do h 
you give that man ?”—“ Fifteen pounds a-week” was the - 
reply.—‘ Tis a shame; (he said) he ought at least to have 
double that sum ; take my word, you have got a treasure, D 
he will be the salvation and support of the theatre.” Mr. ( 
SHERIDAN at length could no longer resist the attraction of p 
of KEan’s talents, but did go to the theatre to see his per- b 
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formance of the above character, (Overreach) of which he’ 
thought so highly, that he said—‘ There is mind indeed!” 
those are talents that can never fail, but must be more and 
more admired the more they are known.” 
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reverence for his talents, and several noblemen solicited to 
be made partners in the donation. This, indeed, was con- 
trary to the original design, which confined the expense and 
the honour to his brethren of the theatre; but the names of 
Byron and LamMBE added dignity to the present. 

[Zo be Resumed.] 


LIVING DRAMATISTS. 


. SKETCH II. 
- WILLIAM THOMAS MONCRIEFF. 


“*Procurer to the extravagancy, 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy.” 
BuTLer. 


THERE is some sort of value attaching to the stage «s a 
mere vehicle of vulgar amusement, or else the author, upon 
whose merit we are about to offer an opinion, must sink at 
once to the lowest depths of dramatic indulgence. The 
compositions of Mr. MoncriEFF are fraught with every 
blemish that ignorance and audacity can afford; but as 
there are many persons to whose delight he has adminis- 
tered, we feel ourselves bound to make a short explanation 
of the motives by which we are led to notice his pretensions 
and deny his importance. 

Some years have elapsed since Mr. MoncrieFF applied 
his fertilizing genius to the cultivation of those sterile tracts 
in the minor drama, which, if the amount of their produce 
is to be taken as a test of their value, have wonderfully im- 
proved beneath his system of treatment. The Olympic and 
Cobourg theatres, above all, were thickly sown with his 
pieces, and there are occasions upon which his muse has 
been niarked by signal success, and superior celebrity. In 
ad mitting this fact, we reserve to ourselves a right of exa- 
mining the materials of which Mr. M.’s pieces have been 
¢omposed, and the quarter from which his celebrity pro- 
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ceeded; nor do we hesitate to affirm before the experiment 4 
takes place, that he will finally appear to be a dull, shallow, @ 


indecent, and exaggerated writer. : 


The Minor theatres are frequented in general by persons * 
upon whose faculties no impression can be made by means | 
of an ordinary: nature. They are dead to the workings of # 
fancy in its fairest shapes—and to excite the attention or | 
procure the applause of such an audience, recourse must be ~ 


F 


had to the most paltry, and sometimes the most profligate — 


expedients. No plot is too improbable, and no language 


too absurd for these people ; they want powerful provoca-' — 


tives to awaken their glutted appetites; extravagance and 
obscenity seldom fail of promoting that purpose; and the 
most implicit sanction is accordingly bestowed upon thesé — 
offensive attributes. 

The talents and reputation of Mr. M. we presume may be 
fairly risked upon his noted extravaganza of ‘‘ Giovanni in 
London,” a piece which owed the whole of its success at 
Drury Lane Theatre to the legs of a pretty woman. Let 


Mr. M. himself select a single instance of sentimeut, wit or 4 


humour from this jumble of nonsense and debauchery, and 
if we do not instantly disprove the example he adduces, his 


reputation shall be exalted to a higher pitch, in our own es- , 


timation at least, than the loftiest upon which it has hitherto 
rested. There is no definite aim in the construction of this 
farrago ;-no point in its satire, and no ground for its bur- 
lesque. It is an insipid outline of events that never hap- 
pened, characters that never lived, and language that was 
never spoken; time and place are prostituted without re- 
morse to the wants of a barren fancy, or a feeble judgment ; 
and yet upon the strength of this production, the best he has 
ever produced, we are called upon to treat Mr. MONCRIEFF 
as a fair claimant to the honours of indisputable genius. 
Such a cause is too ridiculous to be seriously treated. 


MIMICRY AND ACTING. 


‘* Before I enter upon this task permit me however to 
say a few words in explanation of the epithet ‘ Jmitation;’ 


or, as it is sometimes in carelessness, and sometimes in hos- 
ay 
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tility called ‘ Mimicry.’ I look upon this talent when 
applied to the body, to be what satire is, when applied to 
the mind. Ifthe Satirist drag forth private and innocuous 
frailties to public view, he sinks into a lampconer; if the 
Imitator outrage private feelings, by holding up incurable 
and unpresuming personal defects to public ridicule, he de- 
generates into a buffoon. It is MaTHEW’s purpose to evince 
by general delineations how easily peculiarities may be ac- 
quired by negligence ; and how difficult they are to eradi- 
cate when strengthened by habit. To show how often 
vanity and affectation steal upon the deportment of youth; 
and how sure they are to make their possessor ridiculous in 
after-life. In short, to exemplify the truth of the old adage, 
that no man is contemptible for being what he is, but for 
pretending to be what he is not,”—Vide MATHEW’s Prefa- 
tory address to his entertainment of 1820. 


It is the fashion of those, who pretend to admire the art of 
acting, at the same time to depreciate the art of imitation, 


as if it did not require the very same powers both intellec- 
tual and bodily, and the very same discipline of those pow- 
ers, to succeed in the one as in the other; and as if there- 
fore, the very best imitators were not the very best actors, 
in short, as if they were not one and the same thing. We 
have little scruple in following this general proposition, 
(for we put it as such wherever it may lead ;) and in assert- 
ing that MATHEWs is the very best actor on the English 
stage, at this day. We shall of course not be suspected of 
meaning to say, that he ever can reach, or that he ever 
could have reaehed, the lofty tragedy of KEMBLE, the na- 
ture of DowrTon, or the buffoonery of Liston ; but we do 
Say, that he can embody an infinitely greater variety of 
characters than either of those actors can ; and consequent- 
ly that his physical powers must be more plastic than theirs, 
and more under the command of his will, and his intellec- 
tual resources more various, and more immediately avail- 
able to him. In some of MarHews’s performances, it 
would be actually impossible to detect him, unless it were 
known». before hand, that it was him. Itis idle and invidious 
to att:mpt to distinguish this kind of acting from any other 
by calling it mimicry. Who thinks of calling Witki&’s 
L3 
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‘pictures caricatures? and what are they but just represen- - 


tations of individual character .and habit uader peculiar — 


circumstances ? And what does it require to produce them, 
but plastic bodily powers, working uuder the direction of a 
mind possessed of a fine talent for general observation, and 


3] 


an exquisite tact for discriminating between that which is ~ 


common and essential to a class, and that which is peculiar | 
to a particular individual of that class. And these are pre- . 


cisely the qualities which MATHEWS possesses in common 
with all other successful actors, only as it appears in a still 
more striking and extraordinary degree. We are confirmed 
in this opinion by what we have heard of MATHEWS in pri- 
vate life. There, when he chooses to exhibit his peculiar 
powers at all, the effect of them is still more striking. In 
public, he is necessarily compelled to confine himself to 
that which is “ set down for him;” but, in private, when 
he throws himself into the manners and habits of other per- 
sons, he at the same time absolutely throws himself into the 
minds as well as the characters of the persons imitated. He 
feels, he thinks, and says, as well as acts, as those persons 
would inevitably do under the same circumstances: not as 
he recollects as they have done, but as he knows, as it were 
intuitively, that they would do. If we hac not been told 
this, we should have guessed it, from what ve have seen of 
his performances in public, for they have always struck us 
as very extraordinary instances of the plastitity of the hu- 


man mind and frame; and to those who heve looked as — 


closely into Mr. MATHEWs’s entertainments as we have, we 
need not scruple to say, that his powers in this respect 


amount to nothing less than genius. In short,it cannot be . 


denied, with any semblance of truth, that his performances 
combine in a most extraordinary degree the mental and 
physical qualities of almost aJl actors and acting, 
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DRAMATIC SCENES. 
RETRIBUTION ; OR, SIR ALBERT THE CRU- 
. SADER, . 


By J. J. LEATHWICK. 


[Resumed from page 16.] 


SCENE III.—Ramparts of Pomfret Castle.—Night. 
Enter LADY ELWINA, and ALICE her attendant, 


Lady E. How grand the heavenly moon with measur’d 
step, 

O’ertops the distant hills, and gracious “umes 
The worthless world with pale and silvery beams. 
Mark! how the waving forests shadowy trail 
Along the uneven ground, their dark and 
Dense perspectives ; they shrink as if the 
Glancing ray would rive their sullen gloom, 
And perforate their deep and leafy bosoms. 
How sombre, yet how sweet ! It well accords 
With that soft sadness that enchains my soul. 
But Alice, what was that thou would’st unfold 
With quick and breathless haste, and which you say 
Concerns the dearest interests of my life. 

Alice. My much lov’d lady and adored mistress, 
As I by chance did cross the portal gate, 
I saw dismounting from his foaming steed, 
That scowling ’squire, that once did serve my lord, 
And whom I thought was still in Holy Land 
Attending on his Knight, the brave Sir Albert ; 
My list’ning form he instant saw, and sternly 
Viewing with abhorrent eyes, he strode with 
Noiseless steps into the vast intricacies 
Of the castle. 
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Lady E. ’Tis wond’rous strange. 

Alice. Nay more! The radiant sun’s declension 
Did faintly tinge the west with mellowing red, 
When from the northern turret, I espied 
Vour haughty sire in converse deep with him ; 
Unseen I saw, and as they pac’d the plain, 

They oftimes stopt and glanc’d suspicious 
Round, as if the very air should steal 

Away a portion of their secret councils; 

At last*they réach’d yon tufted clump of trees, 
And shrouded thick by pending foliage 

Were hidden soon from observation. 

Lady E. Andare you sure, that he you saw was that 
Same ’squire, whom, if my troubled memory 
Fail me not, was nam’d Bernardo. 

Alice. As certain lady, that I have now 
The honour of attending upon you. 

Lady E. Sweet heav’n forefend that any ill should e’er 
Betide my gallant faithful love. But ah! 

A dreadful light breaks on my troubled mind 
And now displays the foul nefarious plot; 

This man no doubt has left unmiss’d Sir Albert’s 
Brilliant train and fell disclos’d to my 
Revengeful sire, the ’palling tidings of 

His lord’s approach. E’en now the biting blade 
May ruthless cleave my knight’s impassion’d heart, 
And strew the noblest blood that ever warm’d a 
Minstrel’s praise, or gain’d a maiden’s love. 
Thou curst and demon-like ambition, 

Insatiate fiend that thus inexorably 

Hath stirlegs gain’d thy dread command o’er all 
My father’s words and works; oh! drop thy deadly 
Aim, and fall thy poison’d venoms harmlessly 
To earth! And thou too omnipresent pow’r, 
That views the deepest caverns of the heart, 

In mercy send thy soul ennobling 

Grace, and cleanse my sire’s foul thoughts 
From black and vengeful inspiration. 

’Tis thrilling scenes as these that often work 
Intensive woe, and on the sufferer’s mind 

Distil the germs of sorrow for ever 
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Cureless and indelibly engraven. 

But come, my Alice, the thin rob’d dews 

Are spreading wide their shadowy wings 

To veil the bustling world in dense oblivion. 

I'll seek my chamber’s lov’d seclusion, 

And breathe my heartfelt aspirations 

To gain the courts of heav’n, the footstool 

Of omniscience. roe (Exit, with Alice. 


SCENE IV.—A defile, with hanging woods and frightful 


precipices. 
Enter Sin ALBERT and HuGo, mounted. 


Sir Albert. This dell brings back in energetic lights, 
The restrospection of my boyish days, 
When oft I climb’d those tow’ring shrubs, 
Or vent’rous scal’d the moss grown dingy rocks, 
Heedless of danger or of life. E’en these, 
To such a one as now beholds them, 
Convey a charm that cannot be describ’d ; 
, They look as if they welcom’d me, and bow 
Their heads as agitated by the fitful breeze 
In token of obeisance. But ah! these signs 
Are natural and delusive, no tongue 
Shall speak, or eve declare, the biissful 
Meed of hospitality, save oue who 
Cannot, dare not vent those dear emotions 
That pervade her soul. In stranger climes, 
The heart does not expect the kindred chains, 
The bonds of sweet indissoluble love, 
For that bequest we grateful look at home ; 
But when we reach that hallow’d halcyon spot, 
- And find no beaming smiles to cheer us there, - 
The bitter pang of cruel disappointment 
Redoubly stings the wounded mind, and plants 
Corroding grief to rankle in the very 
Vitals of the form. 
Hugo. Methinks, my honour’d lord, we rather left 
Our noble minded host uncourteously 
This morn. 
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Sir Albert. I cry you mercy there, my faithful Hugo.— ‘| 
’Tis true we sped in haste from lowly cell, 
But sheer necessity propell’d us on. 

When morning gleam’d, I instant left ; 
My rushy couch, but no where could I find him ; 
I thought perchance he then might keep 

His daily pious orgies, nor would I have 
Disturb’d his holy meditative time 

For all the wealth that ever shone on 
Monarch’s throne, or rais’d a nation’s fame ; 
Long time we stay’d, nor can we be accus’d— 
*Tis circumstances fault and not ingratitude. 

Hugo. ’Twas well, Sir Knight, that we espied the 
Glim’ring flame that led us to his cell. 

What think you of our entertainer? He 
Shows a bold and noble bearing. 

Sir Albert. He does, and is more fit for bow’r and hall, 
Than to inhabit dreary lonely winds ; 

But yet his sunken eye still shows 

That grief hath dimm’d its bright and fervent ray, 
Except when recollection of the past 

Rushes like a torrent o’er his mind, 

And lights anew with renovated pow’rs 

The heart that ever throbb’d with martial fame. 

Hugo. ’Tis evident, my lord, for as you sat in 
Converse deep, I watch’d intent the Hermit’s 
Form and words. At first your animating 
Praise of our immortal Richard, did 
Fan the themes of valour high and strong; but 
All that interest fled in the narration 
Of your wrongs and woes. Methought that when you 
Nam’d the ingrate knight, the base Sir Allan, 

His very soul would burst it’s earthly tenure 
Evaporating, great with flashing fire. 

But when that sudden gust was gone, his features 
Calm’d, and wore the appearance of placidity. 
But still there seein’d as if he struggled hard 
With some unwrithing thought, and oft a 

Tear would dim the lustre of his brilliant eye, 
And shine with briny, pearly radiance. 

Once the swoll’n drops did inundate the 
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Feeble barriers of the silky lash, 
And fell conglobing on his manly cheek, as 
The sweet tributes of compassion. 
Sir Albert. Indeed ! I did not then observe that the 
Recital of my life did claim or have 
Such sympathetic, generous feelings. 
It must have been the coalision of 
Misfortune, that drove so great a mind 
To seek those joys the world could ne’er bestow, 
In solemn friendship with seclusion. 
Perchance the stings of unrequited love 
First strew’d the germs of misanthropic pleasure, 
And sorrow nurs’d them to luxuriance. 
(A horn winds three times.) 
But hark ! ’tis wondrous strange that such a blast 
Should, at a time like this, reverberate 
In echoing intonation round these dells. 
Hugo. In yonder brake I surely see the glitt’ring 
Brightness of an ambush’d spear. By heav’ns! 
It moves, Sir Knight beware of treachery. 
(An arrow is shot from the thicket which pierces the 
Knig kt’s white steed.) 
Sir Albert. Curst be the felon hand that drew the string, 
And wither’d be the recreant strength that 
E’er could thus perform so foul, so false a deed. 
Hugo dismount, we’ll make the coward hinds 
Immediately vacate their leafy lurking place. 
(Four men, headed by a knight in black armour, fu- 
riously rush on Sir A. and Hugo.) 
Sir Albert. Take that thou foul, false hearted loon. 
(Strikes the foremost down.—They furiously engage, 
the suunds of horses’ feet are heard approaching up 
the dell, and a knight and retainer appear galloping 
to the rescue, at the same period of time a villain 
steals behind Hugo, and stabs him in the back.) 
Hugo. Oh! my honor’d lord, my sun is set for ever— 
Jesu preserve thee. (Falls and dies.) 
(Sir A. is on the point of being overpowered, when the 
strangers approach.) 
Stranger. Knight, have at ye! thou worthless caitiff. 
(4 skirmish, they fly, the sable knight alone maintains 
his ground.) 
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Stranger Knight. Here turn thine arm thou palsied 
coward, 7 
For by the blessed cross, I wish that all 
The race of villains did concentrate 
In thee, and I would wipe them off the earth d 
As thus. : (Strikes him senseless to the ground.) — 
Sir Albert. My noble, knightly, generous preserver, : 
Accept the warmest thanks a grateful heart 
Can e’er express ; one moment more, and all 
The world, in joy or grief to me, would : 
Matter not.— (Looks down: )—Farewell, poor Hugo, i 
A truer heart than thine ne’er warm’d a 
Human breast ; but thou art gone inglorious, 
Ignobly pierc’d by fell assassin’s blade : 
And that in my defence. If in the embattled 
Tented field, stern death had ta’en thee there, 
Thy spirit then would buoyant mount aloof 
With glory on its wings; and all the admiring 
World would pleasing view the halo of ascension. 
The heart has ceas’d to throb, the pulse will beat 
No more, that ever felt in unison with mine : 
Excuse, Sir Knight, this tribute of affection, 
But he was long the choice, the tried companion 
Of my vent’rous life. 
Stranger Knight. { honour much the feelings that per- 
vade you. ,. 


Sir Albert. I’ve surely heard that deep ton’d voice before. M 
Stranger Knight. You have—behold and recognize. _ 

(Throws off his casque, and the Hermit stands disclosed ’ ca 

to view.) ae ba 

Sir Albert. My kind, my noble entertainer, whose wi 
Lowly roof did bounteous guard my aching head th 
From the rude pelting of the dreadful storm. “ 

Stranger Knight. The cell that shelter’d you contain’d lor 
thine hapless _ ; of 


Fortune driven sire. Come offspring of my 
Sainted love, let me-enfuld thee round the 
_Tendrils of my heart, in never-ceasing, 
- -‘Never-dying union. 


(They embrace.) 


[To be resumed.] 
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SONNET, TO MATHEWS. 


Heart of the Comic Muse, shed aye thy beam! 
nd) 4 Whate’er of sadness dwells around the heart, 
Thou krow’st to lure it thence, and to impart 
Sweet smiling cheerfulness, a pleasing stream, 
Within whose waters, ’mid contentment’s gleam, 
Our senses oft-times love to play, and lave 
; Themselves beneath its soft refreshing wave, 
, Indulging ever in delight’s pure dream ! 


What heart shall feel pale sorrow’s restless sting, 

As the gay graces of thy magic fire, 

Shed their enchanting radiance, and inspire 
The jocund smiles of mirth ?—these ever spring 
Where’er thy vein of humour flows :—we cling 

In eager joy to the wild hope, that we 

Might ever thus be happy ;—and for thee— 
We wish thee every good that life can bring ! 





Aug. 2, 1822. S. L. B. 
. “ VELUTI IN SPECULUM.” 
ee Mr. Drama, 
When any thing deserving the knowledge of the public, 
ed can be communicated throuhg any channel whatever, it is a 


base thing to be silent. With this thought I sat down, 
with the determination of elucidating as clearly as possible, 
the above motto. The literal translation of the words 
“* Veluti in Speculum,” is ‘‘ As into a mirror.” The fol- 
lowing passage from TERENCE, is a good exemplification 
of the motto :— 

_ Denique, 

Inspicere, tanquam in speculum in vitas omnium, 

Jubeo atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi. 


(i.e. In a word, I tell him to look into the lives of men, 


a into a glass, and thence to take example.’’) 
M 
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We may naturally conclude, therefore, (and indeed there 
can be no other meaning given to the word ‘‘ Veluti in Spe- 
culum”’) that the reason of this motto being placed in the 
theatre is,—that as in a play, we see our own vices and 
follies, shown to us in their most disgusting light, so that 
we may profit by the example i¢ affords us, by correcting 


our weaknesses, as much as in our power lies, 
Iam, &c. J.W. 


THE DRAMATIC SKETCHER. 
No. XI. 
By J. W. DALBy. 
AUGUSTUS AND AMELIA; OR, THE VICTIMS 
OF A PARENT'S AVARICE. 
[Concluded.) 


SCENE II. 
AMELIA and AUGUSTUS. 


Amelia, Augustus, thou art welcome,—for my heart 
Was sore oppress’d by grief and loneliness. 
Augustus. To sooth thy sorrows I have come ; but how 
Adding my grief to thine may soften either, 
I cannot tell. Yet I would be with thee, 
Would mingle sighs with sighs, and tears with tears, 
Complainings with complainings ; this is all 
My hapless fate allows, yet this is much, 
And more than he who rules my destiny 
Would grant, could his harsh spirit deem how great 
.The happiness of suffering with thee! 
Augustus. Dearest, believe me all the pangs I bear, 
Were light to that of severing from thee ! 
Ameiia. To shiver in the cold of poverty, 
To hear the wintry blasts around us roar,— 
That worse than winter of the soul, when all 
‘We love is lost and all we hold most dear 
Has fled,—has fled for ever! —Canst thou bear 
To think of this, Amelia? 
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Amelia, Let it come— 
I can bear more than this if shared with thee, 
For thy affection gives my spirit strength. 
Augustus. These are the words of woman and of love, 
The trial will prove bitter !'—God ! to see 
The remnant of our last hope buried in 
The waves of disappointment, and the gleam 
Of faithless light which shone upon the wreck, 
Still casting its deceitful rays athwart 
The all-devouring waters !—O, my love, 
If we must perish, let it be together, 
Dying, as we have lived, in unity, 
And borrowing from love a soothing balm 
For all the latest pangs of parting life. 
Amelia. We love the soft notes of the nightingale, 
Though they are ever sad and melancholy ; 
So do I love thy voice, though it but tells 
Of blighted hopes, and of a broken heart. 
Affliction makes it sweet, and I have felt 
That in affliction, true hearts love the more. 
The world is false to them,—why, they must be 
More faithful to each other.—Friends forsake,— 
Weil, we were never weak enough to rest 
Wholly on frieadship’s hollow promises ; 
And if they go, they leave behind for us 
A lesson of more value than their love. 
Then thou wilt not despair,—it cannot be, 
That he whose harshness caused thee all thy woe, 
Thy mercenary sire,—it cannot be 
But that in time more kindly thoughts will come 
Even to him ! Gold may not be for ever . 
The idol of his soul’s idolatry. 
The sordid dross must not eternally 
Expel the better feelings of his heart, 
Usurp thy station in his memory, 
Contract his views, and so debase his mind 
That he should deem the world has only room 
For him and for his worse than useless pelf ! 
Go to him now; he cannot see that form, 
(Which thus to see makes these-eyes stream afresh !) 
Whose strength and manly beauty all admired ; 
M 2 
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He cannot see thy frame so worn and wasted, 
And feel no pity; he cannot view thine eye 
Thus tearful, dim, and sunken,—nor relent ; 
Elsé must he be what I am loath to deem him, 
A monster utterly devoid of all 
Paternal feeling, all humanity ! 
Despond not hastily—but seek—— 

Augustus. Amelia, 
Thou dost not know him ! hadst thou been like me 
Time after time laid prostrate at his feet ; 
Imploring not forgiveness, but his pity ; 
Not pardon for my crimes, (for though enough 
Temptation has been mingled with my lot 
To urge me into crime, yet I have kept 
My soul from all pollution) but entreating 
Compassion for the load of suffering, 
Harsh and unmerited, that bore me down ! 
O, hadst thou heard him then, unmoved and stern, 
With eyes of fury, and with lips of scorn, 
Bid me “ begone and beg for charity, 
Of one more willing to bestow his alms, 
And abler than himself to part with pence !”’ 
These harsh words fell like thunder on my ear, 
And even now their echo seems to haunt me ! 
Hadst thou been an unhappy auditor 
At such a scene, thou would’st not urge me now— 
Thou would’st not wish me now to pass again 
Through that most dread ordeal !—but once more— 
Will I be deaf to indignation’s voice ; 
Once more will I awhile forget the wrongs 
Of his past conduct; once more kneel before him, 
And beg a boon which justice ought to grant. 
Farewell—! go; happy, if I succeed, 
Nor less so if I fail—the die is cast ! 


SCENE III. 


Augustus. (Alone,) Reckless barbarian! thus to mock 
the pangs 
Which thine own crimes have caused—thus to exact 
Meanest submission from a kneeling wretch, 
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Whose misery has startled from his soul 
All noble thoughts, and every manly feeling ! 
Yet ’tis not selfish sorrow that has wrought 
In my wreck’d mind this lamentable change ; 
My own griefs I could bear, and bravely too ; 
Nor shed atear, nor heave a single sigh 
To ask the worthless pity of the world ;— 
But when I look on dear ones doomed to bear 
With me the form of unrelenting fate, 
It were not courage, but rank cowardice 
And low deceit, to be or seem unmoved. 
But for these dear dependants, I had not 
Suffered thus long the buffetings of fate ; 
Orly for them, I should ere this; have been 
Beyond the reach of tyranny and hate. 
And wherefore should I linger here to see 
What I may not remove—to weep the woe 
I innocently caused, but have no power, 
No soothing art, no means to mitigate ? 
O, for a name for him whose love of gold— 
Whose selfish wickedness has wrought this woe! 
Of him I may not think—I dare not speak— 
And yet cannot be silent.—May the curse— 
The deep, the heart-felt, and indignant curse 
Of his two children lie upon his soul 
Cold, heavy, death-like !—May he never know 
Or rest by day, or slumber in the night, 
Yet be eternal weariness his lot! 
And may a time come, as it surely will, 
When haunted by the terrors of remorse, 
And by the memory of his children’s wrongs, 
He shall pray long and deeply to possess 
The power to make atonement for his crimes—— 
And to repair the wrongs which he hath heap’d 
Upon the wretches doom’d to call him sire ' 
O, may they then be happy far away ! 
So shall his prayers be vain—and he be taught 
A portion of the pangs we suffer now ! ° 

May 18th, 1622. 
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THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 
‘* Bold is his task in this discerning age, 
When ev’ry witling prates about the stage, 
And some pert title arrogantly brings 
To trace up Nature through her noblest springs: 
Bold, in such times, his task must be allow’d, 
Who seeks to form a judgment for the crowd ; 
Presumes the public sentiment to guide, 


And speaks at once to prejudice and pride.” 
Kelly's Thespis. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


August 5th.—The Rivals—Belles without Beaux.—[Be- 
nefit of the late Mr. EMery’s Family,.]— 

There never was a more splendid demonstration of genu- 
ine sympathy—of heartfelt sincerity, the appearance of 
which is sometimes but vainly assumed by that mawkish 
kind of sentiment which exhausts itself in words, than that 
which this theatre exhibited last night. The house was 
filled to the ceiling. The whole scene was calculated to ex- 
cite the best feelings of the human heart; there were on the 
stage actors from almost every theatrical establishment in 
the metropolis, all united for one sacred purpose, all testi- 
fying their respect for him who had once been their “‘ own 
familiar friend.” After the comedy several songs were given 
by Madame Vestris, Miss Povey, and other celebrated 
vocalists, in their usual style of excellence ; and a duet was 
performed by Mr. Bocnsa and M. Puzzi on the harp and 
horn with a brilliancy of execution which delighted the au- 
dience. The entertainments concluded with the operetta of . 
“ Belles without Beaux,” which was exclusively represent- 
ed by performers from the English Opera-house, headed by 
Miss Ketty, who had here an opportunity of displaying 
those tender feelings which she can express so well. 

Mr. Georce CoLmaN, with that willing generosity by 
which he has so often commanded the applause of the pub- 
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lic, supplied the following Short Address, for the occasion, 
which was spoken with great judgment and feeling by Mr. 
BARTLEY, and at the conclusion, enthusiastically ap- 
plauded :— 
Friends of the Muse! who in a polish’d age, 
Support the Morals of our British Stage ; 
Who, when a Public Favourite gives birth 
To feelings of respect for Private Worth, 
With generous, and equal ardour, scan 
The merits of the Actor and the Man ; 
Need we to-night, express our grief—or tell 
Sorrows in which you sympathise so well ? 
Poor Emery is gone! who play’d his part, 
Each day he breath’d, home to the very heart. 
True to the Drama’s, as to Friendship’s call, 
He charm’d us—for ’twas honest Nature all. 
How oft, when scarce an effort would appear, 
He drew the Giant’s bow of Genius here ! 
Seem’d like a random shooter in the dark, 
But never—never fail’d to hit the. mark. 
Various his range ;—but, in the peasant vein, 
“* We ne’er may look upon his like again.” 
*Twas his, well studied in the rustic school, 
To shew the arch, the vicious, and the fool ; 
*I'was his, with matchless humour to pourtray 
The Lumps and Dandie Dinmonts of his day ; 
"Twas his, in Tyke, with truth’s resistless force, 
To fill the lowly villain with remorse ; 
*T was his to feel, too, with becoming pride, 
How Talentcan support its own fire side: 
’Till—in his prime alas !—of life bereft, 
Life’s dearest objects shelterless were left. 
Patrons of Genius! Guardian of Distress ! 
Friends of the Destitute and Fatherless ! 
For you, his Widow will her prayer repeat— 
For you, his Children’s grateful bosoms beat ! 
And may his spirit, now look down and view 
The succour they obtain this night from You ! 
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ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


August 6.—GorDON, the Gipsey. The plot of this piece 
is founded, we believe, on one of the tales of HoGe, the 
“* Ettrick Shepherd.” The following is an outline :—= 
Gordon, the laird of Drummond’s Keep, taking up arms — 
with his clan in favour of the Stuarts, is by his former. 
friend, Gavin Cameren [RoBoTHAM], who had been 
bribed by the English Government party, drowned in the 
loch on the borders of which his own tower stood; and is | 
rewarded for the deed with the gift of the tower and lands 
of Drummond’s Keep. The young Gordon [T. P. Cooke], 
on the discomfiture and dispersion of the rebel troops, be- 
comes a wandering outlaw, and connects himself with a 
gang of Gipsies, who make him their Chief. Fired with 
the double desire of avenging upon Cameron the death of 
his father, and the downfall of his clan, and of possessing 
himself of the person of lice [Miss Carr], the niece of 
Cameron ; he lurks about the shores of the loch, until by 
closely watching Cameron, he discovers his secred method 
of entering the tower, and gaining admission under the as- 
sumed appearamce Of dilan Cameron, the son of Gavin, 
who had also been outlawed for joining the rebel forces 16 
years before, is received and sheltered by old Cameron, as 
his long lost son, though disowned by déice, as her cousin 
and loyer, and declared by Marian Moome [Mrs. Bryan}, 
an aged Highland woman, (who had nursed both 4//an ant 
Gordon, and knows him by his disjointed wrist) to be no 
Cameron, but a Gordon, and a dire enemy. A reward of 
1002. having been offered for the head of Gordon the Gipsey, 
old Marian having failed in an attempt to assassinate him, 
introduces into the tower a party of King’s troops to appre- 
hend him ; but Cameron declaring that he is his own son, 
Allan, the officer arrests him asa proclaimed rebel under that 
name, and is about to march him off under an escort when 
Cameron, raising the trap-door of the secret entrance, ena- 
bles him to escape by the loch. Cameron and Alice are 
presently afterwards surprised and carried Off by the Gip- 
Fies to their haunt, where Gordon dragging him into aboat, 
sows with him to the spot in the middle of the lake where he 
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had drowned his father, and is about to plunge him iu 
when a party of troops, guided by the peasantry to the 
Gypsies’ haunt, set fire to their cabins, and with a’ volley 
put an endto Gordon, at the moment of his heaving Came- 
ron out of the boat, and the curtain falls amidst the rejoic- 
ings of the peasantry and soldiers. The piece abounds with 
incidents and situations of considerable interest; and the 
characters are appropriate to the scenes. The main action 
is much enlivened by several songs to well-known Scottish 
airs, sung with much sweetness by BroapuHurst, in the 
character of Dunbar, a young suitor of Alice ; and by the 
eccentricities of Gillispie Farantosh, landlord of the Blue 
Sheep’s Head public-house, which are given by WILKINSON 
with that quaintness and drollery peculiarly his own—one 
of the most laughable things about him is a long fowling- 
piece, with which he informs us he can ‘“ shoot into the 
middle of next week.” The enterprising boldness, and 
wily cunning, which blend in the character of the Gipsey, 
were forcibly marked in the animated and imposing style of 
Mr. Cooke’s acting who, in the personation of characters 
of the vindictive and terrific cast, is certainly unrivalled — 
The conscience-stricken, care-worn Cameron, was effect« 
ively played by RosotuaM, who really displayed more 
feeling and nature than we thought he possessed. Miss 
Carr infused into the trifling part of Alice, all the interest 
of which it was susceptible ; and Mrs. Bryan succeeded to 
admiration in grafting upon the feebleness of age the infu- 
riated frenzy of the excited passions of a crazy old Highland 
woman. A variety of beautiful scenery was exhibited in 
the course of the piece, among which the view of a Scotch 
Village at evening ; the Tower of Drummond's Keep; the 
Loch by Moon-light; and the Gipsies’ Haunt, were par- 
ticularly noticed; and ‘‘ The Gipsies Glee,” of the late 
Mr. REEVES, was introduced and well executed in the first 
act. The piece was well received, and has been performed 
since, nightly. 

15th.—Git Bas.—This long promised novelty was this 
evening produced with all the ‘‘ pomp and circumstance” 
which might have been expected from the extraordinary 
note of preparation. {twas a bold experiment to embody 
the whole history of Gi? Blas in a single Opera, and ap- 
peared at first likely to fail, but it fas since become a 
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very great public favourite. Most of our readers are 
well acquainted with the entertaining novel of that name, 
and a reference to it will enable them to trace the hero: 
of the Drama through every particular of the greater part 
of his career. Gil Blas [Miss KEtty], having set out, 
in quest of his fortune, falls in with the banditti, who: 
take him to their subterranean cavern, where he finds-a’ 
fellow prisoner Donna Mencia [Miss CAREW], with whom, 
he succeeds in making his escape to Valladolid. Here the 
part of the hero is assumed by Mr. PEaRMAN, who finally, 
succeeds in obtaining the fair-hand of his beloved Dunna, 
Mencia. This concludes the third act, and an interval of 
no less than twenty-seven years is supposed to have elapsed 
between that and the fourth, when Gil Blas de Santitiane, 
high in office, is presented to us in the goodly person of 
Mr. BARTLEY. Miss KELty again makes her appearance 
in the scene as his fair and youthful daughter Antonia, who 
is beloved by the Sovereign Philip IV. His Majesty .as- 
Ssumes several disguises, and proves the integrity of Gil 
Bias, upon whom temptation only serves to shed a brighter 
lustre ; and after lamenting that it is not his fate to possess 
Antonia’s innocent heart, joins her hands with those of her 
lover Don Gaston (Mr. BROADHURST), and so concludes 
the Piece. 

The great fault of the Piece is its extreme length—it 
commenced at 7 and was not concluded till 12 o’clock; 
however, it did not disappoint the expectations of the pub- 
lic which were highly excited. It has put in requisition all 
the talent and strength of the company, which are aided by 
the minor attractions of gorgeous dresses and beautiful 
scenery. The hero is accompanied through every stage of 
his eventful history by two personages who, as the times 
change, also vary their occupations, which, indeed, are not 
of avery honest character. These are Picaro [WRENCH] 
and Ambrose de Lamela [W1LKINSON] to whom the author 
has given the utmost scope for the display of their peculiar 
talents. We have all the rich and whimsical quaintness of 
WILKINSON and the inimitable nonchalance and bustling vic 
vacity of WRENCH. Miss KELLY acted with great sprightr 
linessj as. the hero, but she was much more delightful a8 | 
the simple and tender-hearted Antonia. Miss CAREW and — 
Broapuursr warbled with delicious sweetness, and Barty - 
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1#Y, in the concluding Act, exhibited a fine picture of ster- 
ling integrity, uncorrupted by the smiles of fortune or the 
allurements of power. The music possesses considerable 
merit, particularly the overture. The scenery is uncom- 
monly good, particularly the subterannean cavern, and the 
escape from thence was managed with a fine Melo-Drama- 
tic effect. The Piece met with considerable disapprobation, 
but when Mr. BarTLEy came forward to announce that 
“after the obviously necessary curtailments were made 
the Piece would be repeated’”’—the ayes were evidently in 
his favour. We subjoin one of the many songs in the Piece. 
which are generally distinguished by a smooth versification 
and tenderness of expression :— 
SONG—Gi1 Bias. 
Oh ! pleasant eyes of an azure light 
Were never made for the lonely cell, 
And the gentle forehead, all snowy bright ! 
Becomes not the hood’s grey shadow well. 
Sweet lips! sweet rose leaves, dew besprent, 
Are not to read what sorrow reads ; 
Nor are warm and pearly fingers meant 
To count but rosary beads! 


There’s a tender glance for the azure eye, 
That dyes it of a tenderer blue, 
And the rich and careless curls that lie 
On the glowing forehead adorns its hue; 
A kiss to the rosy lips is best— 
Oh! better than all the midnight lore ; 
And the warm and pearly fingers prest, 
Drop rosaries on the floor. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


At the present season of the year, when every thing 
wears a gay and smiling appearance, the mind is most rea- 
dily disposed to receive impressions of a congenial descrip- 

tion, and its efforts for the expulsion of melancholy thoughts 
are commonly successful, and they are generally assisted by. 
external objects. Those who are fond of theatrical enter 
tainments therefore are eager for those performances which 
will act as ‘¢ feelers” upon their sensitivenéss of enjoyment 
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; $3 
and draw forth ‘* nothing loath” that good humour wl ich $ 
is delighted to find itself ushered into a scene of gaiety and — 
animation. The visitors of this house have, during the — 
‘past month, had all their mirthful anticipations realized in 
as full a degree as even the associations of the Haymarket | 


were calculated to excite. ‘* She Stoops to Conquer’ —=—The — 


Marriage of Figaro.”— John Buzzby.”"—‘* Peeping 
Tom.” — Heir at Law.” —* Killing no Murder.” —“ Hy- 
pocrite,” end other laughter creating pieces performed. in 
the finest style imaginable, have drawn nightly crowds, 


and which have rendered the production of novelty per- | 


fectly needless. Our task, therefore, this month, with re- 
spect to this Theatre becomes comparatively easy. 


August3. This evening introduced a new and great source _ j 


of attraction in the person of a most elegant and accom- 
plished singer, a Miss Paton, who made her appearance 
as Susanna in the ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro.” The qualifica- 
tions of this young lady are of the highest order and the 
most varied excellence. Her acting is full of animation, 
and her voice has a rich and silvery sweetness which, with 
judgment and experience, must ever make it pleasing and at- 
tractive. She was received with the highest favour, and has 
since repeated several characters with increased effect. 
24th. Famity Jars !—A new Farce was produced under 
this title. It was extremely well reccived; but, from the 
press of matter, we must defer the Plot, &c. till our next. 





SURREY THEATRE. 





August 5.—THE MurDERER! or, Zhe Devoted Son. 
“* Our stage precariously exists too long, 
On French translation and Italian sung .”— 


This has been an o/d adage, but whether it be a true one © 


or otherwise we leave to wiser heads than ours to deter- — 


mine. For ourselves, if we feel entertainment from the — 


production, we care but little whether it be from an Eng- ~ 
lish, a German, or a French pen, although our frequent — 
seizures on the Dramas of the German and French cet ~ 
tainly intimates a decay in our own talent for Dramatic writ- | 
ing. But we must, in justice, speak well of those pieces” 


which have been transplapted from the Parisian capital to @ 
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our own; they certainly have had incident, and ingenious 
contrivances, to ensure a recommendation, and are gene- 
rally worked up to a pitch of intense interest that makes 


- them in the long run great favourites with the public. A 


considerable difference, however, may be marked between 
the German, and the French Melo-Drama—the phlegm of 
of the German requires something a little stronger than 
nature to arouse it, their Drama, therefore, seizes the ima- 
gination with more force, contains, perhaps, more of cha- 
racter, and its incidents are more striking, wonder and 
horror are its principal objects; but the French is more gentle 
and delicate ; it rather fascinates and insinuates, its cha- 
racter is wild, and its incidents please rather from a delicate 
and fanciful construction, the surprise it excites is mingled 
with mild and pleasing sensations, and it generally‘ ad- 
dresses the milder feelings. Imminent danger, desperate 
villany, situations of horror, escapes and catastrophes 
which confound the senses by their boldness and unex- 
pectedness, are the features of the one; pathetic situations, 
tender shades of character, subtily artificial incidents, a 
Jinesse too fine to be traced, of theother. Perhapsthe German 
has the greater merit as partaking more of mindand energy 
than the other—but, the French being of a lighter descrip- 
tion will, we think, always be the most acceptable. The 
present Piece translated by Mr. AMHERST is of this nature : 
composed of mysterious and pathetic events all springing 
from natural causes, with a clithax which rivets the atten- 
tion even to a painful degree. The following isa sketch of the 
plot: —Stephano, [H. KEMBLE] a Sicilian of tolerable repute, 
but secretly connected with a formidable gang of rebbers, hav- 
ing lost his infant son, whose god fatherhad left him an annuity 
determinable on the death of the boy, carries off the child 
of Count Ferraria [BENGoUGH] a Spanish Noblenian exiled 
from his country through the intrigues of his political ene- 
mies, on a charge of high treason, (whose house in the vi- 
cinity of Messina is racked and destroyed by the banditti 
with whom Stephano is leagued,) and brings him up as his 
own. The Drama opens with the preparations for the 
nuptials of Julio this suppositions son [BurrouGHs] 
grown up to-man’s-estate, with Maria [Miss HuppartT] the 
daughter of Madame Laurenti (Mrs. Weston]. The ex- 
N 
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ected union, however, is broken off by the mother of the | 

ady, in consequence of the discovery from the death bed 
confession of an old domestic, of Stephano having been — 
concerned in a robbery, some years previous, of Madame 


Laurenti’s house, and also in the destruction of that of 
Count Ferraria, who is, at the time, living in a secluded 
retreat among the ruins of an old Abbey; under the name 
of Marcello. Fearful of the power which this discovery 


gives Madame Laurenti over his life, and dreading the dis- - 


appointment of those hopes which depended upon the union 


of Julio with Maria, Stephano determines by the murder of , 


that Lady to remove at once the object of his fears and the 
obstacle of his designs; and effects his purpose by entering 
her chamber at day break on the morning fixed for the 
marriage, and stabbing her in-her sleep. Ju/io approaching 
the villa in hopes of a parting interview with Maria en- 
counters his supposed father, rushing from it with blood- 
stained hands and reeking dagger, and, gathering from him 
the horrid reality, is plunged into those agonizing horrors 
of mind, which may be supposed naturally to overwhelm a 
virtuous and ingenious young man in such a situation. He 
gives vent to the expression of his detestation of the foul 
deed, and of his loathing for the perpetrator; but the 
strength of filial affection determines him, at all hazards, 
to conceal his knowledge of the assassin. The news of the 
murder quickly spreads abroad, and Julio’s hands being 
stained with blood from contact with those of Stephano, 
and the dagger of the latter, which Judo had picked up 
from the ground where it had fallen, and hidden in his bo- 
som lest it should lead to detection, being found upon him, 
he is arrested on suspicion of the murder. The unconcern 
of his supposed father at the awful situation of his son, 
combined with other circumstances, lead to his being 
closely watched and questioned, and the seizure of Uberti 
[Cooke] the accomplice of Stephano, and the discoveries 
which he makes at length bring conviction home to the 
murderer and restore Julio to the arms of his real father 
and of his bride, and the Piece concludes with Stephano 


shooting Uberti when in the act of making his confessions, — 


and then stabbing himself to escape the torture. 
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From this delineation it will be seen this piece abounds 
in situations of the most powerful nature, and the interest 
was well sustained by the acting of the several performers. 
Mr. BENGouGH did ample justice to the calm, dignified, 
and scrutinizing perseverance of Count Feraria, and KEM- 
BLE gave considerable effect to the petrifying stedfastness 
in villany of Stephano. Mr. BurrouGus distinguished 
himself by his pourtrayal of the struggles of an ingenious 
youthful mind in the conflict of love with filial affection, 
and of both with the dread of infamy. His acting in the 
murder scene when secreting the dagger from the eyes of 
Maria was most forcible and truly creditable to his judg- 
ment—it drew forth peals of approbation. Miss HUDDART 
was rather interesting in Maria. The introduction of Pe- 
dro, a foolish servant, to Madame Laurenti aiming always 
to speak correctly but never in the right, played by Wyatt, 
enlivened the more pathetic scenes. Mrs. Weston’s Ma- 
dame Laurenti was highly respectable. The scenes 
consisting of beautiful Sicilian mountains, stupendous 
waterfalls, and delightful gardens, it is only necessary to 
observe, were painted by Tomkins, WILSON, and PITT. 
They were chef d’ouvres. The Piece was received through- 
out by marked approbation and has since been nightly per- 
formed to overflowing houses. 


ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 








August 12.—ALEXANDER the Great, and THALESTRIS the 
Amazon.—The career of ‘‘ AMMon’s god-like son” is a 
theme well known, and well calculated for a display of East- 
ero grandeur—and in fact is more adapted for the peculiar 
performances of this theatre than any we are acquainted 
with. The present piece embodies several of that hero’s 
most celebrated actions, as his triumphal entry into Baby- 
lon—his victory over the Indian king Porus—his quarrel 
with, and murder of the brave Clytus—and his various ren- 
contres with the celebrated Thalestris. Each point capable 
of affording a splendid display has been seized, and the great 
extent of complicated scenery which the immense stage of 
this theatre presents at times during the piece is truly won- 
derful. The long round of characters which appear in the 
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course of the draina were tolerably well sustained, although, 
* taken in the aggregate, the corps dramatique of this house 
is, We must own, somewhat defective. HERRING was par- 
ticularly excellent—and gave the bluff old C/ytus with a de- 
gree of truth and spirit well deserving of commendation. 
His parody on “‘ We're a’ Noddin,” which was sung with 
great humour, was rewarded with a loud encore. Of Ma- 
KEEN’S Alexander we can say nothing whatever in praise. 
He appeared totally unmindful of the business of the scene, 
and marred in almost every place the interest otherwise at- 
tendant on it, with the most perfect nonchalance. We 


think he wns rather overheated ‘‘ with the luscious grape.- 


divine.” Mrs. MAKFEN’s lofty stature and commanding 
mien assimilated with our ideas of the masculine female 
Thalestris very well. She acted and fought with spirit and 


agility. She should, however, be careful of elevating her’ 


voice too high, as the loftier notes have an unbending harsh- 
ness in them that is grating to the ear. Miss Price, as 
Statira, shone like a bright star in a clouded hemisphere ; 


she was graceful and interesting, and her performance alto-' 
gether of a delicate and touching nature. SLapER had a: 
short part and a decent parody on ‘‘ Charlie is my darling,” 
to both of which he gave as much effect as they admitted. » 


Miss HEALey as Riheta, (an attendant on Séatira) sung and 
danced bewitchingly, and gave the highest satisfaction. The 
actors, however which most delighted the audience, were 
the quadrupeds, whose unaffected zeal and natural acting 
called forth shouts of approbation. These sensible animals 
appeared in many instances to have a far better idea of stage 


effect than many of their two-legged brother actors, and ° 


were often so adroit that they. ‘‘ quite shamed the rogues.” 

“© Where’er with four legs native talent is blest, 

The manager’s patronage doubly is due; 

It goes twice as far, and has twice as much zest, 

As where the dull rascals have only got two.” 
The equestrian evolutions into which their services were 
pressed were executed with admirable precision. They 
waded through rivers, mounted perpendicular platforms, 
and immense waterfalls, opened gates, and were shot dead 
in an instant. But we have not space to recount their asto- 


nishing manceuvres ; they must be seen to be admired. The 
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processions with which the piece abounds are magnificent in 
the extreme, particularly -4/erander’s Entry into Babylon, 
attended by immense war chariots, &c. ‘The whole of the 
Scenery, by ScruTON, without an exception was beautiful— 


‘those scenes particularly so, were the stupendous Waterfalle 


in the 2d act ; Alerander’s Banquet ; the Camp of Porus ; 
Statira’s Bower ; Triumphal Arch; and fortified Palace of 


the Indian King. 


SADLER’S WELL’S THEATRE. 


August 12th.—Joan or Arc; or, the Maid of Orleans. 

Of all dramatic productions, those founded on historical 
facts are undoubtedly the most interesting and instructive. 
The actual ‘‘ deeds of days of old” and feats of other years, 
rise before the vision, and enwrapping the mind, as in a 
dream, spell-bind us with their witchery, and present us 
with scenes of historic truth, and pictures which leave upon 
the senses—an impression of never-fading brilliancy. What 
else is it that gives such a lasting vitality to the exhi- 
bitions of the heroic and glorious achievements of a 
Hotspur, a Wallace, a Henry, ov a Brutus? What, but the 
delight which pervades the mind—at beholding represented 
in ‘‘ very life” those delicious remembrances which we have 
derived from the perusal of their great and good deeds re- 
corded on the historic page. It is a vitality which not all 
the wondrous adventures of the hero’s and heroines of 
of romance, the Blue Beards, Aladdins, Undines, and 
Gnome Kings of the day combined together can ever 
possess ; they leave no impression on the mind, we feel 
they are unworthy of notice and they are forgotten ‘‘ o’th’ 
instant.” On the contrary we view fact not fiction—we 
find ourselves warmed with the glow of enthusiasm while 
contemplating the chivalric ardour of the hero of Agincourt 
or the fiery Percy—we shed the tear of fraternal affection 
with the stern unbending dignity of the Roman Brutus, and 
weep o’er the tender woes of the virtuous Lucretia; we 
mark the odious career of unchecked vice terminate with 
despair and a wretched end in the adventures of a Shore, a 
Richard, or Macbeth, and we feel an inexpressible sensa- 
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tion of pleasure and delight at the reward of virtue in the 
persons of a Cordelia, a Damon, and a Pythias.—Theseare 
feelings worthy of ourselves and the admirable subjects on 
which we lavish them, they are feelings which scarcely any 


fictitious tale is able to cail forth and they ultimately lead to © 


the best results. R e 

Among the most singular, and astonishing facts related 
in history, the mission and deeds of the heroic JoAN b’ARe 
form a most conspicuous figure. Indeed the whole appears 
to partake more of the wondrous relations usually found 


in romances, than of a grave historic truth. The facts, 


however, are too well authenticated to permit the shadow 


of a doubt for a moment to be indulged. Joan D’ARC, | 


called “‘ The Maid of Orleans,” was born in 1407, in the 
village of Domremi, near Vaucoleurs, on the borders of Lor- 
raine. She had lived for some time servant at an inn, 
where she had been accustomed to ride the horses of her 
master’s guests to water ; and though only twenty-one years 


of age, her employment and conversation with the com- | 


pany had given her a degree of boldness above her sex and 
she listened with pleasure to the tales of martial achievements, 
those constant topicsin a warlike age.—The calamities of her 
country, and the distress of her sovereign, CHARLES VIIth 
became the objects of her waking thoughts and nightly 


dreams. She was inflamed with the desire.of avenging on - 


the Engl’sh the miseries they had inflicted upon France; 
and an ignorant miad might possibly mistake the impulse of 
her passions for heavenly inspirations. She procured ad- 
mission to BAUDRECOURT, govornor of Vaucoleurs; she 
declared that she had been exhorted by frequent visions and 
distinct voices to achieve the delivery of her country ; and 
the governor equally credulous himself, or sufficiently pene- 
trating to foresee the effect such an enthusiast might have 
on the minds of the vulgar granted her an escort to the 


French court, which at that time was held at ean ; 


Touraine. On her arrival she is said to have distinguis 


Cures from his courtiers though divested of every ensiga- 


of royalty; to have revealed a secret to him unknown to 


the world beside himself; and to have demanded and de- | 


scribed by particular marks a sword she had never seen and 


which she required as the instrument of her future victor — 
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ries ; she asserted she was commissioned to raise the siege 
of Orleans, and to conduct her lawful prince to Rheims, to be 
there crowned and anointed king of the French.— CHARLES 
and his ministers pretended to examine her pretensions 
with scrupulous exactness ; they affected to be convinced of 


_ her supernatural powers; she was publicly countenanced by 


an assembly of doctors and theologians, and by the parlia- 
ment, then residing at Poictiers. Her mission was pro- 
nounced to be divine, and the spirits of the despairing peo- 
ple were elevated by the hope that heaven had declared 
itself in favour of suffering France. The English were at 
that time besieging Orleans, the last resource of CHARLES, 
and every thing indicated a speedy surrender.—JOAN under- 
took to raise the siege, and to render herself still more re- 
markable, girded herself with the miraculous sword, of 
which she before had such extraordinary notices, she dis- 
played in her hand a consecrated banner, and ordering the 
soldiers to confess themselves, with an astonishing ussur- 
ance confidently promised them success. The spirits of the 
French were raised, and in proportion those of the English 
(who pretended to despise her efforts) were depressed ; in the 
event they werecompelled to raise the siege, JoAN leading on 
the besieged with her own hand and encouraging with her 
words and actions, brought them to the trenches and over- 
powered the enemy in their own redoubts. In the attack 
of one of the forts she was wounded in the neck with an 
arrow ; but instantly pulling out the weapon with her own 
hands, and getting the wound quickly dressed she hastened 
back to head the troops and planted the victorious banner 
on the rampartsof the enemy. These successes continuing, 
the Eary oF SuFFOLK retired to Jergeau; he was there in- 
vested by the French, again animated by the presence of 
JOAN, and in ten days the town was taken by assault and 
SuFFOLK himself made prisoner. Joan entered the town 
in triumph at the head of her army. The constable RicHE- 
MONTE pressed the remnant of English who endeavoured to 
retreat ; they were overtaken at the village of Patay; op- 
pressed by their fears, they scarcely awaited the charge; 
2000 were slaughtered, and among the numerous captives 
were TaLBoT and Sca.es. Thus the Maid of Arc had 
early fulfilled great part of her mission ; but the most ardu- 
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ous enterprize, that of conducting the king to Rheims yet. @ 
remained to be executed. The city itself lay far distant — | 
from any place possessed by CHARLES; it was in the hands 
of the English and the whole road leading to it lay through 
their garrisons. Yet Joan insisted on the execution of her _— 
design; the king himself shook off his general indolence, 
and resolved to follow the exhortations of his youthful pro- 
phetess—the nobility crowded to his standard ; he began his: 
march with 12,000 men, passed through the enemy’s coun-° 
try without interruption, received in his progress the sub- . 
mission of Troyes; was instantly admitted into Rheims, the 
inhabitants of which drove out the English, and in that city 
he was solemnly inaugurated; the Maid of Orleans stand-: 
ing by his side in complete armour and displaying during 
the ceremony her holy banner. The claim of CHARLESim- 
mediately received a new lustre, all the towns in the neigh- 
bourhood instantly revolting from the English. With the 
coronation at Rheims, Joan declared her mission had ex- 
pired, and that it was her wish, having fulfilled her promi-: 
ses, to return to her former humble condition. Overcome 
by the importunities of the Court of DuNnois to persevere 
till the Engiish were totally expelled, she threw herself in- 
to Compeigne, then besieged by the DuKE of BuRGUNDY. 
In a sally on the quarters of the DUKE of LUXEMBOURG she 
was desertedj by her friends, surrounded by her enemies, 
and after a gallant resistance made prisoner. She is sup 
posed to have been betrayed by the envy of the French, 
who began to repine at every success being attributed to 
her influence, and the neglect of CHARLES, who made not 
the slightest effort to procure her release, proves that he 
no longer expected to derive any beneiit from the instrument 
he had adopted. The Duke of BepForp purchased from 
Joun of LUXemBourc this important captive, and prevail- 
ing on the Bisuor of Beauvais to prostitute the sacred 
name of religion to the prosecution that was meditated, 
they had her tried by an ecclesiastical court for sorcery, 
impiety, idolatry, and magic. Joan defended herself with 
becoming firmness, but she was already prejudged; her re- 
velations were declared to be the inventions of the devil to - 
delude the people, and she was sentenced to be delivered 
over to the secular arm. It is with indignation and disgust 
i 
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the reader must peruse her fate; she was found guilty of 
heresy and witchcraft, and sentenced to be burnt alive in 
the market place, at Rouen; which infamous decision was 
executed with brutal severity in A. D. 1432. 

Such are the: principal events of the career of this most 
extraordinary female, and it will be seen they furnish admi- 
rable scope for the imagination of a dexterous dramatist. 
Mr. BALL, who we believe is the author of the present piece 
has seized upon some of the most striking incidents of her 
life and has wrought them into a rather interesting drama, 
but he has in many places (and we think without occasion) 
departed too much from the truth of history. We are 
really somewhat surprised that Mr. B. who appears to pos- 
sess great talent for dramatic composition, should have 
allowed so glorious a subject as the present to ‘‘ waste its 
sweetness in the desert air” of such a paltry theatre as Sad-- 
ler’s Wells. It is a theme well worthy of his abilities, and 
on which he might have extensively dilated. A better foun- 
dation for the superstructure of a tragedy we are scarcely 
acquainted with, and we think from Mr. BALu’s acknow- 
ledged abilities an emanation might have sprung which 
would have added a permanent laurel to his fame. We cer- 
tainly advise him to desert from the regiment in which he 
seems to have enlisted himself, and leaving the composition 
of pitiful melo-drama’s to those celebrated adepts in the 
art, MILNER, BARRYMORE, AMHERST, and KERR, aspire to 
an elevation, he appears so capable of attaining. 

In the present piece Mrs. EGERTON enacted the enthusi- 
astic heroine, and her personation was an animated and 
powerful performance. She embodied the gallant and 
impetuous spirit of Joan with great justness ;—the burst of 
sorrow with which she hung over the body of her father, 
and her address to her judges on her trial were beautifully 
displayed, together with her bold yet resigned demeanour 
at the place of execution. Her costume was also highly 
appropriate and elegant. The Charles of Mr. Lewis was 
decently performed. KEELRyY played Valianto, a cowardly 
peasant, more fond of the “ girls of the valley” than a field 
of battle, with a considerable portion of rich humour.— 
STRICKLAND as De Cameral, the father of Joan, was much 
and deservedly applauded. CAMPBELL, who played the 
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treacherous General Beauvais, is a very effective actor, 
but he always speaks as if he had his mouth filled with 
plumbs. Miss JoHNSTONE gave satisfaction as Lucille, the 
sister of Joan, and VALE as Florino, Lucilles lover, was res- 
pectable. The piece has been got up with much splendour. 
The pubjic entry of Joan into Orleans, herself in splendid 
armour, mounted on a rich caparisoned steed,—the inaugu- 
ration of the King at Rheims, and the solemn procession of 
Joan to the fatal pile, were extremely grand, the dresses 
and decorations are superb, and the scenery by GREEN- 
WOOD, surpasses any thing latterly produced at this theatre. 
The Market-place at Rouen, Inn, Distant Lake and Moun- 
tains by sun-set and moonlight, and the Entrance of Or- 
leans, are entitled to particular approbation.—The piece 
was announced for repetition with tumultuous applause, and 
has been continued every evening with encreased eclat. 
The following neat 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESS, 


Was Spoken by Mrs. EGErton, in the Character of 
Joan of Arc. 


What an escape! I’m almost out of breath, 
Those monsters would have put poor Joan to death ; 
Fire and the sword’s their glory and their trade, 
Ecod they’d soon make tinder of a maid. . 
Burnt for a witch !—her foes made judge and jury ! 
Enough to cool her military fury. . 
And then her crime—’twas sure a monstrous thing 
To kill a maid because she lov’d her King! 
Thank heav’n we live in more enlightened times, 
Nor change a heroine’s virtues into crimes. 
Joan is an ancient name for centuries known, 

Our grand-dams lov’d to hear of Bobbing Joan. 
I cannot tell you by what happy chance, 
She first became an English country dance ; 
Tho’ waltzing and quadrilling have of late 
Put good old English dancing out of date. 
Then you’ve all heard of Darby and his Joan, 

. A pattern that all married folks should own ; 
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They nothing knew of matrimonial strife— 
An honest, loving, jog-trot man and wife.. 
Pope Joan had lovers too ; in days of yore, 
Ere fashion turn’d the good dame out of door, 
When strong old stingo made our fathers merry, 
Long, long before the birth of Tom and Jerry, 
Such high Corinthians were not thought of then, 
We boasted quite another race of men, 
When Joan of Arc appear’d, the Orlean’s maid, 
By heav'n inspir’d to give her country aid. 
How would our modern belles now stare to see, 
A female warrior arm’d thus cap-a-pee ; 
And ’stead of petticoats, which now prevail, 
Accoutred in a coat of shining mail ! 
O! for an army such, all then must yield, 
When conquering woman dares to take the field ; 
No longer Dandies should infest the land, 
But fly before the Amazonian band ; 
Nor trot along to learn the new’s at Peele’s, 
With brazen faces and with iron heels. 
Would not our ancestors, pray, think it odd, 
To see our youths, like Whitbread’s horses, shod ? 
Their boots becreas'd, to keep them in their place, 
Wrinkled ere worn—to give the calves a grace. 
In short, all things are now turn’d upside down, 
We scarcely know men, manners, or the town. 
Yet what a charm does novelty possess, 
Tis quite delightful—women all confess ; 
We fly to seek it in a neighb’ring nation, 
Bring fashions home, and dramas for translation; 
And then to France the passage is made shorter, 
For now we’ve men who travel on the water. 
Ladies beware, and leave not off your flannel, 
When you propose to wadk across the Channel. 
Nor could our forefathers of old e’er dream 
Of all the wonders now perform’d by steam ; 
’Tis brought to such perfection, that with ease, 
We go from Greenwich to the Thuileries ; 
Indeed, ’tis whisper’d authors mean to try it, 
And make their comedies and farces by it. 

Such are the changes time has brought to view, 
But may we meet, dear friends, no change in you; 
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Still judge with candour—fan the gen’rous spark, 
And patronise your suitor—Joan of Arc. 

So shall she feel your favour with delight, 

And glory in her conquest of to-night. 


COBOURG THEATRE. 


August 19th.—EpwarpD THE BLACK Prince! or the 
Glories of England in 1356.—Previous to our saying a sen- 
tence on this astonishing effort of “ native genius,” we think 
we cannot do better than to insert the Proclamation with 
which its announcement is headed, and thereby suffer the 
author to speak to our readers himself :— 

‘‘The management of this Theatre have (1) much plea- 
sure in announcing the completion of their extensive ar- 
rangements and the production of the long promised (2) 
historical Melo-Drama, by the author of the Horatii and 
Curatii, Winning a Husband,” &c. (3) which has occupied 
every department of this establishment for upwards of two 
months ; (4) they have observed (it is trusted with a proper 





(1) This is breaking poor Priscian’s head with a ven- 
geance. 

** Come Jackrty KeEtcu, and tickle knaves like these, 

Who murder sense and syntax as they please.” 

(2) A fib !—The piece was only “ promised” a week 
previous to its representation. 

(3) We think this same gentleman was author Of a pe- 
tite piece, deservedly damned last season for its delicate 
impurities, called ‘‘ If the Cap fits ye, wear it.” The pre- 
sent production ‘ smells strongly,” in some of its scenes 
of bearing the same origin. 

(4) Another fib:—A month ago, ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” 
was in “‘ active preparation.”—Three weeks since, ‘‘ ALEX- 
ANDRA; or the Siege of Dantzic,” was announced as being 
in rehearsal. Now, we cannot believe it possible, three 
pieces could have been in rehearsal at the same moment. 
We have been told that it is a custom with the Stage Ma- 
nager of this house, whenever an attractive or pompous 
title strikes him, to immediately advertize it for represen- 
tation, although not a line of it be written. We recollect 
“* The Knights of the Lion,” and many other astounding 
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national feeling) a growing distaste (5) for the tumefac- 
tious (6) productions of the German and French schools, 
and they confidently submit the present perfurmance as a 
specimen of native talent (7) both in regard to its poetry, (8) 
music, scenery, decorations and arrangement, and setting 
aside all gasconading competition, presume to hope their 
endeavours may not fall short of their patron’s expec- 
tations. 

‘‘ The object aimed at in the production of this Drama is 
to elucidate an unrivalled epoch in the history of our coun- 
try, and to revive and cherish a patriotic veneration for 
one of the brightest names that adorn our annals ; (9) to 
this end the piece has been constructed with the utmost at- 
tention to historical truth in its leading features, allowing, 
of course, a small degree of Pueticad license (10) in the 
arrangement of them for Dramatic effect. The scenery is 





titles being announced during his former management at 
this house and ASTLEY’s, which never made their appear- 
ance.—This is rather a vile taste. 

(5) If this be the fact— 

‘* They must have eyes, where other folks are blind, 

As pigs are said to see the wind.” 

(6) ‘* An elegant that ‘ tumefactious’ truly,” as our old 
friead Tim Bossin has it. Some of our readers may not, 
perhaps, be so deeply read as the ‘‘ learned Theban and 
profound scholar” who penned this ‘ unique” specimen of 
native genius. We, therefore, present them with an expla- 
nation from an ‘‘ Entick” now before us.—‘‘ TUMEFAC- 
TION—The act of swelling—a swelling.” 

(7) Genius of SuakspEARE! Defend us from such spe- 
cimens of native talent! 

(8) If doggrell rhyme of the worst sort constitute pu- 
etry, this Poet has been poetizing to some purpose.— 
But ‘‘ a Bedlamite would rhyme so for a year together.” 
We have no doubt this literary organ of the Cobourg 
Theatre thinks he deserves to be placed ‘‘ cheek by jowl’” 
with the ‘‘ Sweet Swau of Avon.” 

(9) Kind disinterested souls! Did they consider such a 
production as the present necessary for that purpose ? 

(10) Poetical license !—Has the author of this flummery 
“aaten of the iusane root that takes the reason prisoner ?’’ 
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painted, partly from actual observation, and the rest from 


the most accurate documents that exist at this time. The , 


armour is copied from the identical suits worn by the va- 
rious personages represented. The dresses and properties 
from faithful specimens handed down to us in the most ce- 
lebrated authorities, and no expense nor labour has been 
spared by searching of ancient records in the public libra- 
ries of France as well as England, and by the employment 
of the most superior artists, in every department of the 
Theatre, to render this piece, wnigue in its kind, a suitable 
homage to the glorious deeds it presumes to pourtray, and 
a worthy offering to the discerning and generous public of 
the i9th century !” 

It is now our turn to speak—although the writer of the 
above has taken the prerogative of criticism out of our 
hands, and rendered either praise or blame abortive and 
nugatory.— However, to our duty.—As a vehicle for gor- 
geous scenery, splendid dresses, and magnificent proces- 
sions, the piece has, perhaps, no equal; but, as for poetry, 
plot, incident, situation, or interest, we positively declare 
we could not discover the slightest share of either. The 
dialogue is below mediocrity, being composed of nothing 
but the vilest common-place and turgid bombast, inter- 
larded with stale jests and still staler puns. The actors 
did as much for the ‘‘ Author” as it was possible they could 
do—this we think extremely civil on their parts, as the 
‘* Author” had done so little for them. In fact this ‘‘ na- 
tive’ bard was under immense obligations to Mr. HUNTLEY 
who played the Black Prince, Mr. SMiTH who personated 
Sir James Audley, to Mr. GoMERSAL (as Sir James How- 
ard,) and Mrs. BARRYMORE (as the Princess Joan,) who 
now and then kindly interposed to chase the ennui from 
the audience, which the frequent interruptions caused by 
long processions, combats, &c. tended to inspire. Connec- 


tion between one scene and the other was entirely disre- 


garded—the aim of the ‘‘ 4uthor” appearing to be merely 
the introduction of battles, combats, installations, marches 
and their attendant paraphernalias. 

The understanding traced the plot in vain, 

Lost and bewildered in a fruitless search ; 

Nor saw with how much art the windings ran, 

Nor where the regular confusion ended !” 
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As the whole of this amphibious Drama was sedulously 
contrived for show, it will naturally be concluded, the 
scenery, decorations, &c. were magnificent in the extreme ; 
‘‘ the broad beam of glare and glitter, neighing steeds and 
fighting men,” were as showy as they could possibly be 
made by the most lavish profusion of theatrical pomp ; 
light and lustre, all that.could glitter and look gaudy was 
lavished on the scene ; and to those who are chiefly amused 
by stage splendour, the piece ought to be highly attractive. 
The Battle of Poictiers was wellrepresented, as was also the 
field, by moonlight, strewed with the dead and dying. ThePa- 
vilion and Banquet, at which Edward serves at the French 
King’s table, with the admirable perspective of the English ar- 
my, were truly excellent. The triumphal entry of the Prince 
and his captive into London, through Ludgate, attended 
by the civic, ecclesiastical, military and heraldic bodies, 
and the English Court, is also deserving of lavish com- 
mendation. The Installation of the Knights of the Garter, 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was not behind in mag- 
nificence. The following pictures, although somewhat too 
highly coloured, reflect the highest credit on the painters, 
STANFIELD, WiLkIns and Morris.—Bankside and Old 
London Bridge, in 1356, English Camp at Sunrise, Black 
Prince’s Tent, French Seaport, Windsor Castle, and many 
others. Indeed the thing is worth seeing, were it only for 
these beautiful specimens of the pencil. 

Hunt.ey’s performance of Edward was highly creditable 
to him throughout, but his voice, which at one time was the 
finest imaginable, appears to have left him considerably— 
it is but the ‘‘ wreck of what it erst has been.” His mo- 
ralizing over the dead bodies on the field of Poictiers was 
extremely good, and was certainly the best written scrap 
in the whole gallimaufry. Smit played gallantly. His 
dress was elegant in the extreme, and displayed his com- 
manding figure to much advantage. He put us in mind of 
Mitton’s Satan, who— 

‘* Far above the rest in form and gesture, 
Proudly eminent, stood like a tower.” 

_S.H. CHAPMAN was but so so. We advise him to change 
his dress for one more becoming. His whole appearance 
reminded us of an hog in armour, or a chimney-sweep on 
@May-day, GomERsAL played Howard in a very superior 
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manner. Mrs. Barrymore delighted us by the ease and 
elegance with which she sustained the double character of — 
Page to the Prince, and the Fair Maid of Kent. The comic 
parts, performed by SLoman, BEVERLEY, DAVIDGE, and 
Harwoop, were in the usual style of those gentlemeu’s per- 
formances. Sce them in one part, and they are seen in all, 
No variety, no light, no shadow—-but “‘ soup for breakfast, 
soup for dinner, and soup for supper” constitutes their ex- — 
cellence in every character. There was ‘no other character 
worthy of any notice excepting BRADLEY, who, as a French 
nobleman, fought bravely—and ANDERTON, as King John, . 
who, instead of looking ‘‘ every inch a king,” endeavoured 
to render himself as stupid as it may be supposed that mo- 
narch must have done, who was coward or madman enough, 
at the head of 100,000 men, to humiliate himself to a foe of 
only 9000. In this respect ANDERTON faithfully represented 
the character. We shall now conclude our remarks, some 
of which may appear rather severe, but we can assure our 
readers we have said nothing but what is founded on fact. 
We should not have bestowed so much labour on this com- 
position of show, noise, and nonsense, had not we been de- 
sirous of disproving the ‘‘ gasconading”’ assertions contained 
in the above most egregious puff, the writer of which, when 
he talks about “‘ Poetry,” ‘‘ Music,” ‘ Native Talent,” 
&c. &c. certainly dilates upon subjects of which he has no 
more knowledge (to use a common phrase) ‘‘ than the Man 
in the Moon.” 

‘* PHILIP QUARL, or the English Hermit,” which was the 
afterpiece, was exceedingly well got up. SmiTn's perform- 
ance of Quarl was expressive, and the various shades of the 
character well delineated ; his choice of costume was highly 
characteristic. CHAPMAN as the Pirate, and HowELt as 
the Captain, sustained their characters excellently. i 
the little gentleman who exhitited his antics as the monkey” 
Beaufidelle, delighted the galleries by his nimble exertions 
and frolics. The scenery was quite new and beautiful, and 
the piece altogether interesting. 

Accounts of Cheltenham and Edinburgh Theatricals are 
unavoidably deferred till next month. 





—— 
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